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Cincinnati, JULY, 1889. 


A SONG. 


Sing out to the world your gladdest songs, 
Old earth has enough of sorrow, 
And trouble enough will come to all, 
With never a need to borrow. 
There’s not a spot on this big, round earth, 
For the man who’s always sighing, 
Whose only song is a mournful dirge 
That tells of the dead and dying. 


Tell out to the world your happy thoughts ; 
There’s many a one in sadness 
Who will find his only gleam of joy 
Reflected from others’ gladness 
Sing, and the hills will echo your song, 
They will send the glad notes flying, 
And the world will laugh with those who laugh, 
But ’twill turn aside from sighing. 
Florence A. Jones, Hampton, Iowa, in Pioneer Frvess. 
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A FAMOUS PATRIOTIC SONG. 


S EYOND all patriotic songs the French hymn, “La Mar 
fe) seillaise,”’ is the most universally and worthily famous. It 
was written and composed at Strasbourg, in 1792, by Rouget 

de I'Isle, a young officer of engineers, who had formerly 
been a teacher of music. His claim to the authorship of this 
splendid song is now acknowledged, in spite of many invidious 
theories, among them the counter-assertion of that brilliant, but 
often unreliable and even unscrupulous, writer on music, Castil 
Blaze. That a melody like that of “‘La Marseillaise,”’ or ‘ God 
save the King,” somewhat resembles previous melodies, proves 
nothing against its author’s tlaim; unconscious, and indeed con- 
tinuous plagiarisms (or, rather, combinations,) abound in the com 
positions of even such a man as Handel himself. Rouget de 
l'Isle was much admired among his friends for his poetical and 
musical talent, and was especially intimate with the family of the 
Baron de Dietrich, a noble Alsatian, then Mayor of Strasbourg. 
The night during the winter of 1792, Rouget de I'Isle was seated at 
the table of this family. The hospitable fare of the baron had been 
so reduced by the calamities and necessities of war, that nothing 
could be provided for dinner that day except garrison bread and a 
thin slices of ham. Dietrich smiled sadly at his friend, and lamen- 
ting the poverty of the fare he had to offer, declared that he would 
sacrifice the last remaining bottle of Rhine wine in his cellar if he 
thought it would aid de I'Isle’s poetic invention, and inspire him to 
compose a patriotic song for the public ceremonies shortly to take 
place in Strasbourg. The ladies approved, and sent for the last 
bottle of wine the house could boast of. After dinner de I'Isle re- 
turned to his solitary chamber. The night was very cold, but he 
went at once to his pianoforte and began to compose “La Mar- 
seillaise’ ; sometimes reciting, sometimes singing, sometimes play- 
ing, scarcely knowing whether air or words came first, until, ex- 
hausted by the effort of composition, he fell asleep with his head on 
the desk of the pianoforte. When he awoke the next morning the 
recollection of the song affected him like a dream; he recalled, 
noted, and wrote it down, however, and hastened with it to his friend 
Baron Dietrich, whom he found in the garden, cultivating his let- 
tuces. The ladies had not yet risen, but all were soon assembled, 
and the patriotic hymn was essayed for the first time, exciting deep 
emotion and enthusiasm among the friends. It was publicly sung a 
few days afterwards in Strasbourg. Although born in Alsace, how- 
ever, it was baptised in Provence, where it was adopted by the in- 
surgents of Marseilles as their representative hymn at Republican 
meetings. Thence it was borne by every wind through every part 
of France. The mother of de I'Isle, a devout Royalist lady, asked 
‘What do people mean by associating our name with the revolu- 
tionary hymn which those brigands sing?" De I'Isle himself, when 
flying for his life amid the Jura mountains, heard it sung at a dis- 
tance, and asked a peasant what that air was called. ‘‘ Do you not 
know ‘La Marseillaise ?’"’ was the reply. Thus its author for the first 
time learned the name that had been given to his composition. 
Lamartine says of *‘ La Marseillaise"’: “It received, from the circum- 
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stances amid which it arose, an especial character, that renders it at 
once solemn and sinister; glory and crime, victory and death, are 
mingled in its strains.’’ The “ Marseillaise,’’ they say, can never be 
fully understood until we have heard it sung in chorus by thousands 
of voices, vibrating with patriotic enthusiasm. Yet I have heard 
those who have heard Rachel declare that when she chanted “‘ La 
Marseillaise,’’ so intense was the impression produced by her fire and 
passion that the spirit of an entire army seemed concentrated in her 
slender figure and flaming eyes. Heine wrote of this song, in 1830 

“A strong joy seizes me! as I sit writing, music resounds under my 
window, and in the elegaic rage of its large melody | recognize that 
hymn with which the handsome Barbaroux and his companions once 
greeted the city of Paris. What a song! It thrills me with fiery 
delight, it kindles within me the glowing star of enthusiasm and the 
swift rocket of satire. Swelling, burning torrents of song rush from 
the heights of freedom in streams as bold as those with which the 
Ganges leaps from the heights of Himalaya! I can write no more 

this song intoxicates my brain; louder and nearer advances the 
powerful chorus— 

‘Aux armes, citoyens! 


France possesses a few other national, or, more correctly speaking, 
party songs; the song “ Vive Henri IV.” may not only boast a pres 
tige of greater age than either of the others, but it is also very char 
acteristic and original. The romance, ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie,’’ 
composed by Queen Hortense, was first accepted as an expression of 
public feeling on the departure of the Napoleonic army for the 
Orient. The party song of the Girondists, ‘‘ Mourir pour la patrie,” 
by Varney, was sung in Paris at the barricades of 1848; Mehul's 
“Chant du depart,’’ and “La _ Parisienne,”’ by Delavigne and 
Nourrit, have also had their day of popularity in France; but they 
cannot be compared for a moment, either in merit or effect, with ‘‘ La 
Marseillaise.”” A greater number of political and party songs are 
produced in France than in any other country ; while the songs of mis 
|cellaneous character brought out there in the course of a century 
| have been estimated by a reliable authority as exceeding fifty mill 
ions! Such an excess of quantity, doubtless, has an injurious effect 
on quality, for few of these songs outlive an ephemeral notoriety 
To Beranger we must look for the condensation of those gifts and 
acquirements that make the French song-writer par excellence; and 
yet his name is not pre-eminently associated with any one of his own 
songs; we must seek him, not in one, but in the large variety of all 
“Mes chansons, c'est moi,”’ said Beranger of himself; and so we 
find him, not entire in any, yet equally at home with Roger Bon 
temps, the king of Yvetot, Lisette in her garret, or observing, with 
exquisite poetic sympathy, ‘ Les feuxfollets,”’ and ‘“‘ Les etoiles qui 
filent.” Beranger, unlike Moore, was not a practical musician, 
though, from the lyrical quality of his genius, he must have been 
naturally musical; but he set most of his verses to airs current in 
the street or the theater,—melodies too often unworthy of such an 
alliance. Save Halevy, on one occasion, no musicians of higher 
standing than Panseron, Wilhem, Beauplan, and Berat, set. Be 
ranger’s poems to music during his lifetime. Did composers among 
his countrymen regard him too much in the light of a mere fofular 
song-writer? ‘Chose etrange,” said the modern Hafis in his auto 
biography, “‘ it was the English who first conferred on me the title of 
poet (a writer in the Edinburg Review), in addition to that of chan 
sonnier.”’ Rouget de l'Isle still more resented the latter title, for he 
told Beranger that he was very angry when he first heard the term 
“chanson "” applied to his ode, “ La Marseillaise.”’ 


EARLY OPERA IN NEW YORK. 





; HERE was interesting and instructive reading for others than 
als editors and politicians in the letters from Horace Greeley to 

Mr. Dana, published two weeks ago in the Suwa and 77ibune 
One of them called up reminiscences of the operatic problem in 
New York thirty-three years ago. Mr. Greeley playfully asks what it 
would cost to burn down the opera house, and suggests that Mr. 
Dana have it done and send the bill to him. The incendiary pro- 
posal was called out by the circumstance that the 77ibune of the 
Saturday previous had omitted some comments sent from Washing- 
ton on National affairs and devoted five columns (Mr. Greeley exag- 
gerated the number to eleven) to an article by W. H. Fry on the 
future Italian opera in New York. The article which excited Mr. 
Greeley's ire would be interesting reading now, when the operatic 
problem does not seem any nearer solution than it did in January, 
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1856. But it has wonderfully changed its phases. A season at the 
Academy of Music, under the management of Mr. Payne, one of 
the stockholders, had just closed. As usual, it had been disastrous. 
Mr. Fry gave his opinion as to the reasons and suggested a remedy. 
The season was modelled on that of London, a few weeks at high 
prices, though the social conditions were different. The masses were 
not appealed to. The Academy was too far from the omnibus route 
up Broadway, while all the successful theaters were on it. Mr. Fry 
wanted a longer season, at lower prices and a double company, so 
that operas might be performed alternately in Italian, and the ver- 
nacular. From his article it appears that such singers as Lagrange, 
Bosio, and Steffanone, who sang in our Italian operas, were content 
with g1,000 a month. The total cost of Mr. Payne's troupe was 
$13,000 a month, which is considerably less than the cost of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera during each week of its season at present. 

Times and singers have changed within the generation that has 
passed since Mr. Fry wrote five-column articles on the opera in the 
Tribune. Think of Lagrange singing for $1,000 a month, and Max 
Alvary not satisfied with $1,350 a week! The former one of the 
finest vocalists of the century, who came here in her prime; the lat- 
ter a tenor, whose skill in dressing, dramatic intelligence, graceful 
bearing, and handsome figure enabled him to succeed splendidly in 
one opera and do fairly well in two others, but whose defects as a 
vocalist are so great that in all others, especially those which require 
a lyrical style, he is simply a dreadful infliction! Who will try to es- 
tablish the proper relationship between artistic merit and salary in 
the face of such an anomaly ? 





ea ___ 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—IX. 


[All rights reserved.] 


in New York city erected a fine stone building on Union Square, 

between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets, for Mr. Gorham Ab- 
bott’s school. On the corner of Fifteenth street, where Tiffany now is, 
had already been built a large church for Dr. Cheever. Mr. Gorham 
Abbott's school was called the “ Spingler Institute,"’ and the church 
was called the ‘“‘ Church of the Puritans.’’ Mr. Spingler was a dairy- 
man, who some years before had kept his cows thereabout. His little 
farm took in some acres from where Union Square now is to near 
Sixth avenue, and from Fourteenth street upward a block or two. 
People were disposed to be humorous about the name “ Spingler”’ at 
first. It was suggested that ‘‘ Spinster Institute ’’ would be more ap- 
propriate, but the result was a good illustration of the fact that a 
name, whether of a person, or a town, or a street, or an institute, 
takes on the character of what it names. If that is excellent or beau- 
tiful, the name soon becomes so to those interested, however lacking 
it may be in euphony or beauty in the abstract. ‘‘ Spingler '’ soon 
lost its odd sound to us and came to be just the word to mean an 
elegant structure, fitted in a costly manner for its purposes, and 
filled with young ladies of culture and refinement. Mr. Abbott was 
constantly adding to the attractiveness of the institution by various 
means. One of his most important purchases was the original 
“Voyage of Life,” by Thomas Cole—four large pictures—which he 
hung on the wails of the Chapel where the daily singing lessons were 
given, and where were enjoyed many fine concerts and literary enter- 
tainments. Connected with the Abbott school I often think of a bright, 
vivacious girl, who was always conspicuous in the school entertain- 
ments, especially in those that had any fun in them. She was an ex- 
cellent scholar and a great favorite. This was Helen Fiske, now 
known the world over as Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.). 

One of the first troubles that I met in the classes at Rutger’s and 
Abbott's was that the course which took the whole year in the Boston 
public schools here lasted but a couple of months, the difference be- 
ing between two half-hour lessons a week to children, and daily les- 
sons of three-quarters of an hour to young ladies and bright, inter- 
ested girls. hen I saw the end of my usual course approaching I 
did not know exactly what to do for exercises, but finally decided to 
work in the more remote keys, major and minor (from the blackboard), 
and to have the class transpose the scales, both major and harmonic 
minor, through all the keys. Understand, when I say transpose the 
scales | mean just that. Singing one exercise or tune in one key, and 
then a different exercise or tune in another, is not transposing the 
scale—it is not transposition at all. What my classes did was to sing 
the scale in the key of C, ascending and descending, and then the 
same in G, then in D, and so on through the enharmonic change 
from the key of F-sharp to the key of G-flat, back to the key of C— 
out through the sharps (so to speak), and back through the flats, or 
vice versa, First the major scales, then the minor, then each major, 
followed by its relative minor in a series, as, C, A, G, E, D, B, etc. 
I thought this for exercise practice would occupy the year, but it did 


p must have been about 1848 that the heirs of the Spingler estate 
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not take three months to do the work well, without an instrument, 
and to read pretty difficult diatonic lessons in all the keys, mare and 
minor. Then I began upon the practice of the chromatic scale, feel- 
ing sure that that would last through the term, but it did not. In two 
months, or thereabout, the classes at Rutger’s and Spingler could 
sing that series in any key to syllables, or “la,” or “ ah,” rapidly and 
accurately. All this is not wonderful now, butit wasthen. At the 
annual examinations of the classes at Rutger's three of the best 
musicians of the city were regularly chosen to pass upon the work, 
and the Principal and Trustees of the Institute, and all concerned, 
greatly enjoyed their surprise and unlimited praise. 

About the time we had accomplished the work of singing the 
chromatic scale, as above described, I had occasion to go to Boston 
for a day, and told Mr. Mason what we had done. ‘“ What! four 
hundred girls sing the chromatic scale in the way you describe? I 
can’t believe it."" I assured him that it was so, but left him in evi- 
dent doubt. At the next summer vacation, when we met for the usual 
Teacher's Class and Convention work, he said “ that chromatic scale 
singing is not so difficult after all, I have tried it in one of the 
schools here, and they do it fairly well already.” I make this record 
in the belief that the musical exercises above described were the first 
ever undertaken in class-teaching in this country. 

If this seems strange it must be remembered that we were then in 
the early times of class-teaching as we know it now. It was not many 
years before that Wm. C. Woodbridge (who may be remembered as 
the author of a once popular geography and atlas) called Mr. Mason's 
attention to Nageli & Pfeiffer's method of adapting Pestalozzi's idea of 
teaching to vocal music. Mr. Mason liked what he could see of it very 
much ; then Mr. Woodbridge said to him : “ If you will call together a 
class I will translate and write out each lesson for you (the work was 
in German) as you want it, and you can try the method ; it will take 
about twenty-four evenings.” This was done, and the class was 
holden in the large lecture room of Park Street Church, Boston. Dr. 
Mason has often described how he took Mr, Woodridge’s translation 
in one hand and his pointer in the other, and developed, as well as 
he could, what was afterward embodied in the ‘‘ Teacher's Manual 
of the Boston Academy of Music,"’ as the Pestalozzian method of 
teaching vocal music in classes. The class was composed largely of 
prominent people of the city who were interested in musical educa- 
tion, and all were greatly delighted with the new way. 

That was undoubtedly the first class of its kind ever taught in the 
English speaking world, and its essential principles exist now wher- 
ever the ideas of key relationship and the movable “ do’ prevail. 
Speaking to Dr. Mason once about this remarkable class, I asked 
him what those ladies and gentlemen paid for that course of twenty- 
four lessons. ‘‘ Oh, they arranged that among themselves,” he re- 
plied. “ They decided that five dollars apiece would be about right.” 
‘«And how many were there in the class ?"’ He smiled as he answered : 
‘About five hundred.” 

Up to this time I had not written anything to speak of. I did put 
together some simple tunes while in Boston, one of which (Rosedale) 
has come along down in a modest way with its more popular com- 
panions, being occasionally sung and asked for at the present time. 
After I was well under way in New York Mr. Bradbury and Mr. 
Woodbury used to say: “‘ Root, why don't you make books ; we are 
doing well in that line,"’"—but I had no inclination that way. I am 
ashamed to say it, but I looked then with some contempt upon their 
grade of work. My ladies’ classes and choirs were singing higher 
music, and my blind pupils were exciting the admiration of the best 
musical people of the city by their performances of a still higher 
order of compositions. There was a well-balanced choir of sixty good 
voices in this institution for the blind, and they worked with an in- 
terest and enthusiasm that was wonderful to see. We sang, event- 
ually, Romberg’s setting of Schiller’s ‘‘ Song of the Bell,”’ ‘‘ Morning,” 
by Ries ; several of Mendelssohn's Part-songs, and several choruses 
from his and other oratorios. ‘‘ Thanks be to God, He laveth the 
thirsty land,”’ from ‘“‘ Elijah,” 1 remember they liked best of all, and 
sang extremely well. 

After a while | began to find it difficult to get proper music for my 
girls at Rutger’s and Spingler to sing, and it took so much time to 
select what was needed and cost so much to get copies enough, that 
I felt that something must be done in the way of preparing music 
especially for them. There was also a strong pressure from classes 
and teachers—at Rutger's especially—for new music for opening and 
closing religious exercises. So I got together the material for m 
first book. It was called ‘‘ The Young Ladies’ Choir.” I did not ok 
anybody to publish it, but just had copies oe made for my own 
use. I don't think I even copyrighted it, for I had no thought then 
in regard to composition and bookmaking beyond supplying my own 
needs. This book was used two or three years for devotional exercises, 
but its secular music lasted but a few months, and then my brother and 
I began the plan of getting ee pamphlets of such music as I needed, 
still seeking nopublisher, and thinking only of my own wants. At 











this time, too, | began to write and arrange music for my choir in the 
same way, only I did not need so many copies, and so did not go to 
the expense of having it printed. I had manuscript books for each 
part, and had each part copied in, or, if | found something printed that 
I liked, had it cut out and pasted in. 

The first book that I had anything to do with that sought a pub- 
lisher was made with and at the suggestion of the organist of Dr. 
Cheever's church, then on the corner of Fifteenth street and Broad- 
way, J. E. Sweetser, It was called ‘‘ Root & Sweetser's Collection.” 
It contained the music we had been gathering from choirs, with such 
other material as we could collect and purchase, and an elementary 
department which, for scientific but uninteresting exercises, could 
not be excelled ; they were taken largely from elementary works that 


Hullah was then using in England. A few choirs adopted the book, | 


and some of the music is still sung ; but, as a whole, it was not at all 
adapted for popular use. 


I must not omit to speak of the great musical sensation of those | 


days, the advent of Jenny Lind. P. T. Barnum had engaged her for 
a certain number of concerts in this country at what was then con- 
sidered an enormous price. With consummate skill he had seized 
upon the fine reputation which she had among musicians and ex- 
tended it among all the people. He manufactured and manipulated 
public opinion until the excitement was intense. An angel could not 
have met the expectation he raised in many minds. 

There was then no hall in New York large enough to hold the peo- 
ple that wanted to see this wonderful being on the occasion of her 
first concert, so Castle Garden was prepared. | think it was arranged 
to seat about ten thousand people. Even then the lowest priced seats 
were in the neighborhood of three dollars, if I remember rightly, and 


a large sum was realized by selling the choice of seats at auction. An | 


enterprising hatter, by the name of Genin, captured fame and fortune 
by paying six hundred dollars for first choice. 

What a breathless hush rested upon the vast audience when the 
time came for her first song, and what a burst of welcome greeted her 
swift coming forward. 
most statuesque in her apparent calmness as she waited for the 
orchestra to @nish the prelude to ‘Casta Diva.” It was daring in her, 
under the circumstances, to risk a first impression on the long, soft 
tone with which that aria commences, but it was a great success. 
While you wondered at its extreme pianissimo you were distinctly 
conscious that its fine, steady intensity penetrated to the remotest 
corner of the hall. 
ing those victims of the great advertiser, who were bound to be dis- 
appointed if her tones were anything like those of a human being. 
She had a long and very successful career in this country, making a 
large fortune for herself and a much larger one for her enterprising 
manager. A small financial transaction of my own, in connection 
with her concerts, comes freshly to my mind with a good deal of 
satisfaction. I thought I was commissioned to get a lot of tickets for 
one of the schools, but it proved I was not, and the tickets were on 
my hands—about twenty, if | remember rightly. But I “ speculated” 
with them, and made money enough by the operation to pay for all 
my Jenny Lind concerts. I heard her first note and her last, both 


in Castle Garden, and spent nearly nine months abroad between | 


them. G. F. R. 





CINCINNATI FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS AND ELECTION OF TRUSTEES 
—INTERESTING KEPORT SUBMITTED BY PRESIDENT HOBAR?. 





HE annual meeting of the Festival Association was held last 
month, when Lawrence Maxwell, jr., Edward Rawson and Alex- 
ander McDonald were elected Trustees for a term of three 

years. The financial report showed receipts for the current year 
2,090.75, and expenditures $3,317.10, a deficit of $1,226.35. There 

was, however, a surplus of $2,931.62 from 1888, leaving a balance 
cash on hand of $1,705.57. President Hobart’s annual report, which 
was well received, was as follows : 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE FESTIVAL AssocIATION—The 
past year has been a quiet one in our history. The chorus has been 
steadily and earnestly mastering the works thus far selected for the 
ninth Festival. The attendance has been regular, the work faithful, 
the progress gratifying, and the promise for good results from the 
body encouraging. The great interest naturally lies in the chorus as 
the central figure of the Festival, and the public will not be disap- 
pointed in its part of the work. 

Recognizing the fact that we struck the key-note of financial suc- 
cess by the “subscription plan " adopted for the eighth Festival, and 
believing that the test of the desire for a continuance of the Festivals 
must be a question of how much risk our citizens are willing to take 
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She was simply dressed in white, and was | 


All were filled with wonder and delight, except- | 
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in an advance subscription for tickets, your Board unanimously 
adopted the same general plan as last year, but they resolved that 
unless subscriptions for at least two thousand season tickets can be 
obtained they will not give a Festival in 1890 

This they felt to be a very reasonable requirement. 

A Festival costs from $40,000 to $45,000. The subscriptions asked 
for amount to $24,000, and leave the members of the Board guaran 
tors for $15,000 or $20,000 

If nine members are willing to take this risk, they consider a re 
quest for subscriptions from citizens of from five to twenty-five tickets 
very reasonable. 

Thus far the members of the Board have been met very encourag- 
ingly. : 

Many business men have voluntarily increased their subscriptions, 
and up to the present time one thousand season tickets have been 
subscribed for. More encouraging than this is the generally ex 
pressed sentiment that under no circumstances must the Festivals be 
allowed to fail for want of financial support. The benefits they bring 
to the city from financial, educational and zsthetic points of view are 
recognized by all. 

They have given the city a reputation, not only National, but 
European, and travelers from Cincinnati to distant points find the 
name of their city familiar to those whom they meet from the reputa- 
tion given it by its Festivals. 

With failures to maintain them successively in almost every other 
city in the country, we may well be proud of our success. Our repu 
tation in this can be maintained under the present plan with little 
sacrifice. The losses last year by ticket subscriptions were few and 
the amounts trifling. 

The members of the Board therefore do not feel that in soliciting 
ticket subscriptions they are either asking for a gift or for an uncer 
tain guarantee. While half the required subscriptions have been 
obtained, the largest and most difficult part of the work remains to 
be done. 

If our patriotic as well as our music-loving citizens, our energetic 
and far-seeing business men and manufacturers, our railroad man 
agers and capitalists will respond readily and without being sought, 
it will lighten the labors and insure our success. With the financial 
backing we ask for assured, your Board can promise for the ninth 
Festival a greater artistic success than has been accorded to any pre 
vious Festival. 

And as the grand Ninth Symphony was a triumph of Beethoven's 
| uniting the orchestral and choral work (and in this foreshadowing 
the Festival idea) so may our Ninth Festival be a crowning glory to 
| the succession of preceding Festivals and to the reputation of the 
city as encouraging and sustaining art in its noblest forms. 

For the Board of Directors, 


WILLIAM N. Hopart, President 
Ee 


OF CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


IMPROVEMENT 


| BY C. C. CASE, 





| 
( Concluded.) 
| 


NOTHER reason why we do not have better congregational 

singing is, oftentimes, that the tunes selected are not familiar 
I used to think if I failed to have good singing in the pews the 
blame for it was mainly my own. It is very easy for a chorister to 
| seal the lips of the older members of the congregation by selecting 
| tunes that are not familiar and are full of difficulties. Of course his 
|choir can sing them, but there is no—or at least but a feeble 
response from the congregation. They will not even try them, while 
if the more familiar ones are chosen the many, instead of the few, 
will join. It is frequently —in fact, generally —true that the older are 
the better tunes. For one to be striving continually to get something 
| new is unfortunate in more ways than one. 
| Sometimes the style of tune selected is not favorable for congrega- 
|tional use. There are three styles of church tunes: choral, chanting, 
and cantabile. The first two are the more easily sung, while the 
cantabile style is not a good one for a large congregation to sing. 
The choral style is similar to “Old Hundred,” and is generally 
written in half notes or notes of equal length. I think the chanting 
style, similar to ‘‘ Boylston,"’ is preferable, however, to the choral, as 
there is less tune to cover up the words ; hence the words are better 
understood. In the cantabile style, generally written in triple meas- 
ure, similar to ‘‘ Dennis,"’ there is so much tune that the words can- 
not help but be covered up, so it is impossible for a congregation to 
use this style of tune and give the words as distinctly as in either of 
the other styles. Then, too, in the choral and chanting styles we 


have only one note to a word or syllable of a word, while in the 
cantabile we have frequently two or more notes to a syllable or 
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word. This may afford entertainment to a portion of the congrega- 


tion, but it requires a great effort on the part of those who would like 
to hear the words, as it is difficult for a large congregation to wave 
around on a word, and finally give it so itcan be understood. They 
can hardly be made to wave together ; the style of tune has a great 
deal to do with our singing. 

A poor application of tunes to hymns frequently mars our singing ; 
a great many of our hymn-books are at fault in this direction, setting 
bright and spiritual hymns to slow and funereal tunes. A thoughtful 
chorister will overcome this by selecting another tune. It will lead 
to less confusion for him not to announce the change; simply have 
the organist play it, and if it is familiar, as it should be, a majority of 
the congregation will sing it without having the music before them. 
lo improve our congregational singing, then, it shouldebe seen to 
that the work of the choir is not regarded as the chief part of the 
song service, but to make the congregation feel that the success of 
the church music depends on them. All possible means should be 
used to improve their singing and reading of music, the singing- 
school, or choral union, the drill before service. The church will do 
well to give a liberal patronage to singing-school work ; it will make 
no mistake if it has such work done under its direct control. Care 
should be taken in the selection of tunes, giving preference to the 
old and familiar ones, and the simpler styles of composition. It 
would seem as though a pastor and chorister working together to a 
common end might improve our congregational singing, and might 
make it a power for good. 

—— —————— - on -———— 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


fr is said there is some chance that Herr Angelo Neumann, who 





has gained great success with his ‘‘ Nibelung’s Ring "’ company 

in Russia and other parts of the Continent, may once more bring 
the troupe to London next year to give performances of German, and 
particularly Wagnerian, opera. 

Mr. Samson Fox, of Leeds, has handed to the Prince of Wales a 
cheque for 45,000/., which will defray the whole cost of the new 
building of the Royal College of Music, for which the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition in 1851 have granted a site in the immediate vicinity 
of the Imperial Institute. Mr. Fox had originally promised 30,000/., 
but on learning from Mr. Blomfield, the college architect, that another 
15,000/, was required, he munificently handed over the large amount. 
It is hoped that the new college will be ready for occupation towards 
the end of next year. 

The special symphony concerts which Lady Thompson and other 
friends have organized, under the conductorship of Mr. Henschel, 
will not be the only orchestral performances given at St. James's 
Hall next winter. Sir Charles Halle has decided to bring his famous 
Manchester band specially to town for symphony concerts at St. 
James's Hail on November 22d, December 6th, January 31st, and 
February 7th; and if the enterprise is properly supported the series 
may be extended next year. 

Mr. Hamilton Clarke has accepted the post of conductor of the 
Melbourne concerts, and has sailed for Australia. It will be 
recollected that Mr. Cowen was asked to recommend a competent 
conductor for these entertainments, which are the direct outgrowth 
of last year’s exhibition concerts. The salary is 1,000/. a year. 

Mr. Cowen, by the way, is engaged upon a new cantata upon a 
rural English subject of the time of Charles II., and intended for use 
by amateur choirs of limited resources. 

The first movement of an alleged concerto by Beethoven, supposed 
to date between 1788-93, was recently played by Joseph Tabor at the 
Vienna Philharmonic. Hanslick, the critic, casts doubt upon the 
authenticity of the work. 

The authorities of the Glasgow Choral Union have resolved to 
give a commission toa Scottish musician, Mr. Edmonstoune Duncan, 
to compose a new ode on Thomas Campbell's poem, “ Ye Mariners 
of England,” for the series of concerts next winter. Besides this 
work, Mr. Hamish McCunn's “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ Handel's 
‘“‘ Messiah,” and Beethoven's Mass in D are projected. 

Miss Annie Marriott, one of the best of our young concert sopranos, 
will be married to Mr. Percy Palmer, a promising young tenor, on 
July 25th. 

The contract has definitely been signed by which Messrs. Bennett 
and Cowen agree to write and compose a new opera on a Scandina- 
vian subject for the Carl Rosa Opera Company (Limited). The de- 
tails were settled before Rosa's death. 

Dr. Mackenzie last month presided at a meeting at which it was 
decided to form a musical club among the past students of the Royal 
College of Music. Dr. Mackenzie has just finished the music for Mr. 
Robert Buchanan’s dramatic version of Scott's ‘‘ Marmion," which 
will be produced at Edinburgh in the autumn, and will afterwards 
be taken on tour. 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


{From Our Regular Correspondent. } 


LONDON, June 7, 18809. 


BOUT two hundred concerts, of various sorts, have been given 
AX in the course of the past very busy month. Two operatic en- 

terprises have also been opened, and a third, “ Otello,”’ at the 
Lyceum, will begin early in July. No novelties of any sort have been 
produced at either opera-house, and consequently a brief survey of 
the whole will suffice. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Mr. Harris opened the opera season on the 18th ult. with Bizet's 
‘“‘ Pearl Fishers,” in which M. Talazac made his debut, although with- 
out very great success. There have foliowed “ Faust,”” with M. 
Winogradow, who did not shine so brilliantly as in the Russian 
opera season at the Jodrell; ‘‘Carmen,” with Signor A. d'Andrade, 
a tenor who has since become useful ; “‘ Traviata,"’ with Miss Ella 
Russell and afterwards Madame Albani; ‘“‘Aida,’’ with Madame 
Giulia Valda and afterwards Madame Nordica; ‘‘ Lohengrin,” in 
which Madame Norcida with brilliant success sustained the part of 
Elsa, followed afterwards by Madame Albani to the Lohengrin of 
M., Jean de Reszke; ‘‘ Mefistofele,” in which a new Russian tenor, 
Signor Massimi, with a very small voice, achieved a succes d’estime; 
“Sonnambula,” in which Miss Van Zandt made her first appearance 
for some years ; “ Figaro,"’ with Madame Albani, Miss Ella Russell 
and Miss Van Zandt; and “ Rigoletto,” with Lasalle (who sang in 
French) for the first time as the Jester. Various other artists, includ- 
ing Miss Macintyre, Signor F. d’Andrade, Madame Scalchi, and 
others, have appeared. The conducting has been shared by Messrs. 
Mancinelli, Arditi, and Randegger. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATER 


Opened for the season on the Ist inst. Mr. Mapleson in his pros- 
pectus announces no novelties except Bizet's “ Jolie Fille de Perth * 
(based upon Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Fair Maid of Perth "’), which is 
promised under due reserve. The bulk of his principal artists are 
also entirely unknown in this country. From Italy he has engaged 
Mesdames Cargano (an experienced singer with a worn voice, who 
has appeared in “ Barbiere’’ and ‘“ Lucia"’), Baux, Columbati, 
Pacini (who has sung in ‘“‘ Sonnambula’’), and Bellincioni; MM. 
Warmuth, Sindona, Zanari, Bertocchi, Vicini, Lucignani, Palermini, 
Conforti, and Darvell, who are alsolutely new-comers. Others, such 
as Mesdames Sinico, Dotti, de Lussan, Marie Titiens, Tremelli, and 
Trebelli, MM. Frapolli, Padilla, and Galassi, have already appeared 
in London or the provinces. The decoration and furniture of the 
auditorium are altogether new. 

“ La Jolie Fille du Perth,” the only novelty at Her Majesty's, is, 
by the way, announced as Bizet's “last opera." This is a mistake. 
It immediately followed the composer's early work, ‘‘ Les Pecheurs 
de Perles,” as the five-act opera “Ivan le Terrible,’’ which origi- 
nally came between the two, was written so grotesquely in imitation of 
the style of Verdi that Bizet withdrew it from representation and burnt 
the score. ‘La Jolie Fille’ is based by MM. Saint-Georges and Adenis 
upon Scott's “‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’ and in one of the composer's 
letters to his friend Galabert there are interesting references to the 
manner in which during its composition he maintained himself by 
writing dance music, songs, and even solos for the cornet-a-pistons. 
The opera was delivered on December 29th, 1866, and was put in re- 
hearsal at the Lyrique in the following February; but Madame 
Christine Nilsson threw up her part, and the work was first produced 
on Boxing Day, 1867, with Mlle. Devries as the heroine, and Lutz, 
Barre, Wartel, and Madame Ducusse in the chief parts. The second 
act, the fa/e to the third act, and the /fefe of St, Valentine were 
greatly admired, but the opera then ran for only twenty-one nights. 
Portions of the ballet music were afterwards used for the dance in 
“Carmen.” 

BRISTOL ORPHEUS SOCIETY. 


Last month the Bristol Orpheus Glee Society, a body of gentlemen 
founded in 1844 for the purpose of studying and singing glees and 
part-songs for male voices, came specially to London and performed 
a program of works by Cooke, Weekes, and other old masters, to- 
gether with modern specimens by Sullivan, Cummings, Martin, and 
| their conductor, Mr. George Riseley. The fact is not disclosed who 

was responsible for the nonsensical statement put forward in the 
| program that ‘‘of late years the writing of five-part glees for men’s 
voices has been largely neglected by English composers, so much so 
that there is danger the art may be lost. It has been stated that this 
neglect is chiefly owing to there being a comparatively small de- 
mand for music of this class." At any rate, the statement is dia- 
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metrically opposed to the facts, unless, indeed, the Orpheus Society | 
is referring only to glee-singing as it exists in Bristol. In London, 
glee-clubs and choirs, small and large, swarm, and the sale of glees 
by music publishers would probably astonish the writer of the Bristol 
preface. The Bristol choir is obviously highly trained, and it 
boasts a fine body of altos, which more than once bade fair to be 
drowned by a strong force of basses. It was, however, very ill 
advised to come to London in the height of the summer season, 
when the choir could not possibly attract the attention it deserves. 


GLOUCESTER TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL, 


The program of the Gloucester Festival has been issued. Dr. 
Mackenzie's projected work appears to have been abandoned, as 
also has, for various reasons, the production of a revised version of 
“ The Light of the World,”’ the publishing rights in which Messrs. 
Cramer hold. So far as the mornings are concerned there will be no 
novelties whatever. The works promised are, on September 3rd, 
Elijah ;"’ 4th, “Judith,” and Rossini's ‘‘ Stabat-Mater ; "’ 5th, Sulli- 
van’s “ Prodigal Son,’’ Gounod’s ‘‘ Messe Solonelle,”’ and Spohr's 
‘Last Judgment; "’ and on the 6th, ‘“‘ The Messiah.’’ There will be 
on Wednesday evening, September 4th, a service in the cathedral, at 
which Mr. C. Lee Williams's new Biblical cantata, ‘‘ The Last Night 
at Bethany " (which I have already briefly described), and the first 
two parts of Haydn's “Creation "’ will be given. At the secular con- 
cert in the Shire Hall on September 3d Dr. Mackenzie's ‘‘ Dream of 
Jubal "’ and a new orchestral suite by Mr. Cowen, each conducted by 
the composer, and on the sth the “ Golden Legend,” directed by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, will be performed. The whole festival will close on 
Friday, September 6th, with Mendelssohn's “‘ Hymn of Praise” and 
Beethoven's ‘“* Halleluia’’ as anthems in the course of the ordinary 
church service. 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 


A Wagner program was given at the Richter concerts on the 20th 
ult., and, as might be expected, it attracted an overflowing audience. 
The total taking was 650/., thus, so far as St. James's Hall was con- 
cerned, beating the record of the Richter and probably all other 
purely orchestral concerts. The scheme was, indeed, a truly popular 
one. It included the “ Flying Dutchman’”’ Overture, the “ Siegfried 
Idyll,” the Death March from ‘‘ Gotterdammerung,” the prelude to 
the third act of the “ Meistersinger,”’ the prelude and /fma/e from 
‘* Tristan,” the “‘ Walkurenritt,”’ and, last of all, the love-duet from 
the same opera. The duet was originally intended to be sung by 
Madame Valleria and Mr. Lloyd; but the American Jrima donna 
was subsequently replaced by Miss Anna Williams, whose fine voice 
was heard to excellent advantage. 

On the 27th ult., at the Richter concert, the program, devoted to 
the music of Wagner and Beethoven, attracted, as usual, a crowded 
audience. The ‘“Siegfried’’ Death March and the “Ride of 
Walkyries,"’ performed at a previous concert, were repeated, and 
again made a great impression. Mr. Lloyd was announced to sing 
Lohengrin’s ‘“‘ Farewell to Elsa,’’ and, with Mr. Nicholl, the sword- 
forging scene from “ Siegfried; "’ but he had a bad cold (a detail 
which German tenors might imagine would have improved the 
music rather than otherwise), and induced Dr. Richter to give in- 
stead some of the Wagner orchestral pieces which found favor at the 
previous concert. 


LEEDS FESTIVAL. 


The Leeds Festival Committee have signed contracts with Mes- 
dames Albani and Valleria, Misses Filunger, McIntyre, Hilda Wil- 
son, and Damian, Messrs. Lloyd, Piercy, McKay, Hilton, Foote, and 
Brereton, and Sarasate. A setting by Prof. Stanford of Lord Tenny- 
son’s ‘* Voyage of Maeldune”’ has been accepted by the committee 
in place of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s choral work, which has been aban- 
doned. Prof. Stanford's new composition will last not quite an 
hour, and will be for chorus and orchestra, with soprano and tenor 
soloists. 

MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


The recitals, etc., of the season are too numerous to be mentioned. 
A Mazurka in F sharp, alleged to be by Chopin, has been produced 
by Miss Douste last month. It is a feeble work, and Klindworth, in 
his edition of Chopin's compositions, appends a note casting doubt 
upon its authenticity. It has, moreover, almost conclusively been 
proved by Mr. E. Pauer that the mazurka in question is a forgery, as 
it is identical with a mazurka by Carl Mayer published in Chopin's 
lifetime in a series of works entitled “Souvenirs de la Pologne.”’ 
Herr Gotthard, the publisher of the bogus Chopin piece, was obvi- 
ously deceived, probably by the ‘‘ Polish countess in great distress "’ 
who sold him the manuscript. 

Mile. Janotha at her concert introduced a pretty little series of 
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| American 
|“Alard ” formerly belonged to J. Bb. Vaillaume, the expert, who gave 





pianoforte pieces by herself, typical of scenes she herself witnessed 
during a tour among the Carpathian Mountains 

The Handel Society has produced portions of Handel's ‘“‘Alceste 
music, which the composer wrote in the year 1750. The libretto was 
based by Tobias Smollett upon the original of Euripides, and there 
is a tradition that Handel composed the music to pay off a debt he 
owed to John Rich, manager of Covent Garden. The piece was 
however, never performed, and the play is now lost, Handel subse 
quently using up most of the music for ‘“‘ The Choice of Hercules. 
Portions of the fourth act are preserved in an autograph volume in 
the British Museum Library. 

Schonberger, Sarasate, Pachmann, and many others have given 
recitals 

VIOLINS 


Amateurs will be sorry to hear that the famous ‘‘Alard "' Strad may 
not improbably leave this country. Mr. David Laurie, of Glasgow, 
in whose possession it has been since 1876, has refused 2,000/. for it, 
but 2,500/. has now been offered by Mr. Fletcher on behalf of an 
client, and the matter is under consideration The 


it to his son-in-law, M. Delphin Alard, violin professor at the Paris 
Conservatoire, who sold it to Mr. Laurie. It is dated 1715, that is to 
say, about Stradivarius’s best period, and the only alteration since 
made is a slight lengthening of the neck. Both the ‘‘Alard”’ Strad 
and the “‘ King Joseph "’ Guarnerius del Gesu, also belonging to Mr 
Laurie, were shown in the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington, and 
were illustrated in Mr. A. J. Hipkin’s magnificent volume, ‘‘ Histori 
cal Musical Instruments.”’ 

The famous violin made by Guarnerius del Gesu, upon which 
Alard used to play, has been presented to the museum of the Paris 
Conservatoire. It is a magnificent instrument, and is worth a large 
sum of money 


Ne 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER’S “ IDYL.” 





ROFESSOR HERKOMER, of England, and the students of his 

Art School, gave on June 4th the first performance of the pic- 

torial music play, ‘‘An Idyl,”’ the whole of which, with the ex 
ception of sundry graceful lyrics from the pen of Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
has been designed, written, and composed by Mr. Herkomer him 
self. A prettier or more complete picture of English rural life as it 
existed in the days of Chaucer has rarely been presented. The street 
in the medizval hamlet is solidly built up, the summits of its gabled 
houses rising far above the tiny proscenium, while the cornfields, 
yet only half-harvested, stretch out in the distance, and touch the 
sky-line. In the first act the shadows of eventide fall gradually over 
the scene, until the rising of a realistic moon, while in the last act 
the same street is depicted bathed in the sunshine of an August noon 
The street is peopled by rustics, clad in the quaint costumes of the 
period, and who teach the children to pray at the sound of the 
“Angelus,” dance a merry jig to the tune of a fourteenth century 
rebec, temper swords out of red-rot iron at a smithy, form a delight- 
ful family gathering round the rude supper-table in the raftered 
dwelling-room of the smith's cottage, and eventually take part in the 
Gregorian music which typifies the marriage service, and pelt the 
newly-married couple gaily with flowers. The plot lies in a nutshell 
Edith, the smith’s daughter, betrothed to his honest journeyman 
Dick, is temporarily smitten by the gallantries of the young lord of 
the Hall. A ballad of shameless love and dishonor, lovingly sang 
by her father, recalls her to her senses, the young gallant, who has 
no other vice than a fondness for a pretty face, blithely gives he: 
up, and she is wedded in her own station. While the couple are at 
the church, a couple of woe-begone mummers are astonished that 
their antics find no response from a village which they subsequently 
discover has been temporarily deserted for the marriage ceremony. 
Throughout the play there is not a word of dialogue. although apart 
from the songs, the dances and the choruses, the story can very 
readily be followed by means of the excellent mimic action, and the 
realistic orchestration which, although from the pen of Mr. Herkomer 
himself, would, were it not for the few traces of amateurishness, do 
credit to many a professed musician. In certain situations the com 
poser rises to a higher level. The second act, indeed, with its 
quarreling duet, the scene at the supper-table, the striking situation 
in which Edith, at the latticed-window, repeats the strain of her 
father’s warning balled, and listens with fear to the ‘‘ Fa-la-la"' of 
the gallant serenade, and particularly the highly dramatic and elabo- 
rated appeal of Dick o’ the Dale to the young lord, and the final 
reconciliation of the two lovers, who are clasped in each other's 
arms as the love-theme steals forth gently from the orchestra is ad- 
mirable throughout. 
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Von BuLow defines a tenor as follows: ‘‘A 
tenor is not a man, he is an illness.” Now we 
wait the tenor’s definition of Von Bulow, 

WE are pained to record the death of our 
friend, Mr, C. M. Cady, formerly of the firm of 
Root & Cady, Chicago. He died at Asheville, 
N. C., Saturday, June 15th, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. 


ON the second page of the first anthem in 
the June Visitor the fifth and sixth staffs 
should be separated from the voice parts above, 
the music upon them forming an interlude, and 
not an accompaniment as it now appears, 


A PART of the report of the President of the 
May Festival Association appears in another 
part of this Vistror. The Association is to be 
congratulated upon the good condition of the 
work in hand, the finances, and the promise 
for the next Festival. 

Mr. A. J. Goopricu, of Chicago, is on the 
program of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for an essay on ‘‘ The Art of Analyzing 
and Understanding Music.”” We have had the 
pleasure of reading the manuscript of a book 
now in press on this subject by this distin- 
guished theorist and musician, and believe 
that both his essay and book will open upa 
new era in the intelligent study of music. 

IT is a mistaken notion which some hold, that 
the syllables do, re, mi, etc., possess magic 
power, and that their use insures correct pitch. 
We have a letter before us, the result of a long 
discussion, in which it is claimed that the 
changing of the syllable fa to fee is in itself all 
that is necessary in order to get the pitch 
called Sharp 4. Of course music must be at a 
low ebb in localities where such ideas prevail. 
Here is a good field for missionary work. Who 
will go? 


York Musical Season ” we learn some interest- 
ing details concerning the last season of Ger- 
man opera, The total receipts from the public 
were $213,630 99; from the stockholders, 
$201,180; from rentals, $57,028, The perform- 
ances cost $333,731 31; taxes and interest, 
$69,642 06; salaries, wages, fuel, law, etc., 
$46,955 ; other items enough to bring the total 
expenditures up to $478,187 12, Among the 
items of the expense account are these : Trans- 
portation, $10,481 56; wardrobe and_proper- 
ties, $9,280 27; stage hands, $10,174 62; 
supers, $3,846; chorus, $26,295; orchestra, 
$46,206 ; artists, $135,498 32; ballet, $17,869; 
advertising, $12,781 13; royalties, $7,376 59; 
wigs, $1,280. 

Tue Cincinnati musicians wao had program 
parts at the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 
were Mr. J. S. Van Cleve, who played Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata, op, 110, Allegro con brio (from 
a Sonata), Nocturne in F major, composed by 
Mr. Van Cleve; Mr. F. E, Tunison, who read 
an essay on the ‘History of the Stabat 
Mate’ ; Henry Nast, who played three of his 
own compositions and a Fugue by Rheinber- 
ger; John Yoakley, who also played three of 
his own recent publications ; Mr, Otto Singer, 
who gave a piano recital, and Messrs. Andres 
and Doerner, who appeared in several piano 
duets. 

The ViIstToR goes to press just as the meet- 
ings are in progress, so that our reports of them 
cannot appear until August. 


A CONTEMPORARY, in speaking of incongrui- 
ties, mentions the fact that at New Yorl. last 
season Fohstrom and Perotti used the Italian in 
‘* Faust,’’ while the others used German. At 
Brussels, Materna sang the ‘* Walkiire’’ in 
German to the French of everybody else, yet 
in neither case did the audience seem to care. 
Maybe it did not perceive any difference. We 
know of one singer, who, when he forgot the 
words of his part, mumbled off a string of baby 
talk having neither sense nor meaning, yet it 
was received by the audience with as much 
satisfaction as his previous efforts in proper 
language. Either singers speak so indistinctly 
that the audience cannot make anything out of 
what is sung, or else the average audience is 
not competent to tell the difference between 
one foreign language and another. It is not 
impossible that both singer and audience are 
at fault, 


CHICAGO has had of late a number of very 
momentous questions to settle, but we learn in 
a roundabout way, viz., the London A/usical 
Times, that the city by the lake has been strug- 
gling with the vital subject of the proper pro- 
nunciation of Wagner’s name, The editor of 


is pronounced in four ways. The populace 
north of Chicago avenue say Vogner; to the 
west of Ashland avenue they call the composer 
Vagner ; south of Twelfth street the preference 
is for Wogner, while the Browning Society 





the Chicago Daily News says that the name | 


| 
| 











From a statement contained in advance | and sixty per cent. of the West Side population 


sheets of Mr. Krehbiel’s ‘* Review of the New | 
| House they say Vagner on Monday and Tues- 


hold to plain Wagner, At the Chicago Opera 


day; Vogner on Wednesday and Thursday ; 
Wogner on Friday, and on Saturday night, 
when Beethoven or some other lesser star is 
suffered to shine, one hears nothing but Wag- 
ner, It is said that the Mayor and Board of 
Trade have decided upon Vagner as the proper 
pronunciation, 


Our London correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing interesting note: 


Tue “ Lucrezia Borcia” JuBILEr,—The 
6th ult. was the fiftieth anniversary of the pro- 
duction at the old Her Majesty’s Theater of 
Donizetti's ‘* Lucrezia Borgia,” and the Lon- 
don debut of Mario as the fisherman hero, 
Despite the fact that it was Grisi’s benefit, that 
Tamburini was the duke, and that Taglioni 
danced a new ballet, ‘La Gitana,” the audi- 
ence was comparatively small. Some of the 
critics attacked the new opera rather savagely. 
Chorley refers to its ‘ wretched insipidity,”’ and 
describes it as an ‘‘ utterly worthless composi- 
tion,” its music ‘‘ alternating between harsh 
and puling dullness.” He perceives only a 
single saving point. ‘* There is,” he says, 
‘fone effective terzett in the second act, and 
the introduction with snatches of ball music 
coming from behind the scenes would be very 
gay and pretty, though anything but new, if 
the military band were kept in tune. Having 
mentioned these pieces, it would be waste of 
time to specify further.” This judgment was 
falsified by the enormous success which Grisi 
and Mario eventually secured for the opera, and 
‘* Lucrezia Borgia’’ remained a popular item 
of the repertory till the death of Titiens, since 
when it has gone out of favor. 





—_—_ ——— 


Mr. H, E. KREHBIEL, in discussing the ori- 
gin of the banjo, says: 


I think our negroes got it from Africa, but 
as its strings and fingerboard tell of advanced 
civilization, I think that the instrument from 
which the banjo has been developed in Amer- 
ica was an Oriental instrument which had de- 
generated in the hands of the savages, The 
influence of the Arabs has penetrated all 
Africa and the Arabs have been great dissem- 
inators of stringed instruments and are credited 
with a introduced the guitar family into 
Europe. Our violins were developed out of 
their bowed guitars or rebecs. A friend of 
mine from New Orleans, from whom I lately 


| had a letter, says that a German who lived in 


New Orleans thirty years ago told him that the 
negroes of that time in Louisiana used, in ad- 
dition to hand-clapping and drumming, to 
accompany themselves upon a curious sort of 
banjo made out of a fig-box, gourd, cigar-box, 
or even an old tin vessel. They begged the 
strings, Several tribes of negroes in Africa 
have fiddles that look as if made of cigar- 
boxes. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his ‘‘ Notes on Vir- 
ginia,” says on this subject: ‘* The instrument 
proper to the blacks is the banjar, which they 
brought hither from Africa.” The note of Mr. 
Jefferson is interesting as increasing the little 
light which etymology throws on the origin of 
the banjo. The natives of Senegambia have 
an instrument of the guitar kind which they 
call ‘‘bania.” That seems a likely root for 
banjo. There is another, possibly, in ‘ ban- 
dora,”’ an old lute-shaped cither with wire 


strings that were twanged with a plectrum. 











Music and Disease. 


Our readers are by this time quite fully 
aware of the VistTror’s views ‘in regard to music 
and its influence upon the mind and emotions. 
But the question as to how or why its wonder- 
ful influence is brought into action does not 
militate in the least against the fact that the 
effects produced are prodigious. 

The opinion has quite generally prevailed 
in all ages of the world, even from the most 
ancient times, that music possesses some mys- 
terious power, which even extends to the cure 
of sickness and disease. The ancient philoso- 
phers who, because ancient, are now generally, 
though erroneously, supposed to have been ig- 
norant, unreliable and tricky, maintained the 
singular power of music over certain diseases, 
especially of the nervous class. Kircher, of 
later days, recommends it, having experienced 
its good effects in himself, and he gives an 
elaborate description of the instrument he 
employed. 
five tumblers of a very thin glass placed ina 
In two of them were two different varie- 
ties of wine; in the third, brandy; in the 
fourth, oil; in the fifth, water. He extracted 
five melodious sounds from them in the usual 


It was a harmonica composed of 


row. 


way by merely rubbing his finger on the edges 
of the tumblers. The sound has an attracted 
property; it draws out disease, which streams 
out to encounter the musical wave, and the 
two, blending together, disappear in space- 
Asclepiades employed music for the same pur- 
pose some twenty centuries ago; he blew a 
trumpet to cure sciatica, and its prolonged 
sound making the fibres of the nerves to palpi- 
tate, the pain invariably subsided. Democritus, 
in like manner, affirmed that many diseases 
could be cured by the melodious sounds of a 
Mesmer used this very harmonica de- 
scribed by Kircher for magnetic cures. The 
celebrated Scotchman, Maxwell, offered to 
prove to various medical faculties that, with 
certain magnetic means at his disposal, he 
would cure any of the diseases abandoned by 
them as incurable; such as epilepsy, impotence, 
insanity, lameness, dropsy, and the most obsti- 
nate fevers.* 

The familiar story of the exorcism of the 
‘evil spirit of God” that obsessed Saul will 
recur to every one in this connection. It is 
thus related: ‘‘And it came to pass, when the 
evil spirit from God was upon Saul, that David 
took an harp, and played with his hand: so 
Saul was refreshed and was well, and the evil 
spirit departed from him.” 


flute. 


* These incidents, collated by Madame Blavatsky, in 
“Isis Unveiled,”’ are well known to scientists, though 
as yet unexplained by them. 


A Pythagorean Idea. 


The recent appalling disaster at Johnstown 
has set the world to questioning its cause. 
Was it a judgment of God; a permission of 
Providence; the result of imperfect construc- 
tion; man’s avarice and selfishness; the ulti- 
mation of some spiritual disorder ; a violation 
of natural law, or WHAT? 








We do not propose to discuss the subject or 
even to dwell upon it; but it has set us to 
thinking of the old Pythagorean idea of cos- 
mic influences, which brought forth the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘ Music of the Spheres.” 

Whether true or not that there are forces yet 
unknown to us which affect this planet for 
weal or woe, it is well worth serious thought 
whether all disaster, epidemic, destruction of 
life and property should be charged to God as 
a judgment upon his children. 

Almost nothing is known, says a distin- 


guished writer of the present time, of the laws | 


of magnetism and the other imponderable 
agents; almost nothing of their effects upon 
our minds. Even that which is known is at- 
tributed to chance and curious coincidences, 
But we do know by these coincidences that 
** there are periods when certain diseases, pro- 
pensities, fortunes and misfortunes of humanity 
There are times 


In 


are more rife than at others.’ 
of epidemic in moral and physical affairs. 
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one epoch “ the spirit of -religious controversy | 


will arouse the most ferocious 
which human nature is susceptible, provoking 
mutual persecution, bloodshed and wars; at 
another, an epidemic of resistance to consti- 
tuted authority will spread over half of the 
world (as in the year 1848) rapid and simul- 


taneous as the most virulent bodily disorder.’ 
In the presence of these striking phenomena 


passions of | 


under the sense of original sin ; the bride robes 
herself in white; red inflames the anger of 
certain animals. If we and the animals are 
affected by vibrations acting upon a very mi- 
nute scale, why may we not be influenced in 
the mass by vibrations acting upon a grand 
the effect stellar influ 


scale as of combined 


ences ? 





City Wotes. 


Miss Clara Bauer is giving a series of Sat 
urday afternoon recitals in the drawing-room 
of the Conservatory, which are of much in 
terest to pupils and friends. 


Master Adolph Loeb, a pupil of Jacob 
Bloom, gave a violin concert on the evening of 
June 14th, which was quite a success for one 
so young. Master Loeb was assisted by stu- 
dents from the Conservatory of Music. 


Messrs. Doerner and Andres gave the pro- 
gram of duets which they are to play at Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia, at Baldwin’s, June 25th. 
We were unable to be present, but have no 
doubt the concert was both entertaining and 


| instructive. 


A vocal and instrumental recital was given 


| June trth by the advanced pupils of Mr. J 


science stands speechless; she does not even | 


attempt to conjecture as to their cause, and nat- 
urally, for she has not yet learned to look 
outside of this ball of dirt upon which we live, 
and its heavy atmosphere, for the hidden in- 
fluences which are affecting us day by day, and 
But 
whose ignorance is assumed by Mr. Proctor, 
fully realized the fact that the reciprocal rela- 
tions between the planetary bodies is as perfect 


even minute by minute, the ancients, 


as those between the corpuscles of the blood, 
which float in common fluid; and that each 
one is affected by the combined influences of 
all the rest, as each in its turn affects each of 
the others. 
tance and activity, so differ in intensity their 


As the planets differ in size, dis- 


impulses upon the ether or astral light, and 
the magnetic and other subtle forces radiated 
by them in certain aspects of the heavens. 
Music is the combination and modulation of 
sounds, and sound is the effect produced by 
the vibration of the ether. Now, if the im- 
pulses communicated to the ether by the differ- 
ent planets may be likened to the tones pro- 
duced by the different notes of a musical 
instrument, it is not difficult to conceive that 
the Pythagorean ‘‘ Music of the Spheres” is 
something more than a mere fancy, and that 
certain planetary aspects may imply disturb- 
ances in the ether of our planet, and certain 
others rest and harmony. 

Certain kinds of music throw one into a 
frenzy ; some exalt the soul to religious aspi- 
rations. In fine, there is scarcely a human 
creation which does not respond to certain vi- 
brations of the atmosphere. It is the same 
with colors; some excite us, some soothe and 
please. The nun clothes herself in black to 
typify the despondency of a faith crushed 


Frank Wilson at Krell’s Music 
Wilson prepared an interesting and 
program, and the pupils were assisted ly Mrs 
Rose Wetterer Uihlein, Miss 
Susie Bowers, violiniste. 


Mr. 


varied 


Rooms. 


soprano, and 


Mr, George Schneider will give a number of 
piano recitals at the Cincinnnati Music Schoo! 
at the request of friends and pupils of the 


| school, commencing on Wednesday morning, 





June roth, at 10: 30, Mr. Schneider's ability 


| and musical knowledge make the announce- 


ment a pleasure to a large number of ad 


mirers, 


The Burnet Woods Free Concerts were re 
sumed in June. We do not understand why 
the day of the concert was changed from Sat- 
urday, a day when nearly everybody can 
attend, to Thursday, when only a few com- 
paratively are able to be present. We hop 
that the good sense of the management will 
suggest a return to the more convenient day. 


The past month has been filled with music 
recitals and examinations. These are interest- 
ing as showing what has been accomplished 
during the school year just closed. Most of 
the work done is very satisfactory from an ar- 
tistic point of view, and the private teacher, 
the College and Conservatory are to be con 
gratulated upon the result as manifested in 
these closing exhibitions, 


We were unable to attend Prof. Van Cleves’ 
Annual Concert of his pupils, but our report 
of the whole program was most enthusiastic. 
The Professor's pupils, whatever their degre« 
of attainment in their studies, show an intel 
ligent appreciation of the work in hand, which 
is as refreshing as it is rare. 
dently believes in cultivating the brains of hi 
pupils as well as their fingers, 


Van Cleve evi- 


A fine concert was that given at Madison- 
ville, O., June 14th, by Cincinnati talent. Miss 
Julia Rollwagen worked the leading oar, she 
not only playing her concert numbers, but ac- 
companied all the other singers and players 
besides, remaining at the piano the entire eve- 
ning. Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. A. W. MacBrair, 
Miss Ina Curry, Miss Fannie Pollock, Miss 
Mary Tompkins, Miss Emily Strauss, W. J. A. 
Jones, and others from Cincinnati and Madi- 
sonville had prominent parts, all under the di- 
rection of Miss Tompkins, 
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Mr. J. M. F. Snodgrass, who has been suf 
fering from a loss of voice, which nécessitated 
giving up his music teaching, is now able to 
resume his work, with a fair chance of perma- 
nent recovery. He has been very successful as 
a teacher. One of his violin pupils, Mr. Albin 
Strauss, now in Chicago, has just taken the 
second prize at a recent contest at the Chicago 
Musical College, and had he been a few weeks 
longer in the school would have been permit- 
ted to compete for the first prize, and in the 
opinion of those who were present he would 
have secured it. 


The Avondale Choral Society and its nu- 
merous patrons can well congratulate them- 
selves over the final concert of the season, 
The first part consisted entirely of solos, and of 
a most pleasing ana diversified nature. The 
chorus opened first with ‘*The Mermaid” 
(Rheinberger). There was the delighting op- 
portunity afforded of hearing Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson in two little gems, one a * Sun- 
shine Song” and ‘*Ich Liebe Dich.” Mr. 
Maish sang ‘‘A Night in Spring” and * I'll 
Not Complain,” and Wm. A. Lemmon sang 
‘*In Native Worth,” from the ‘‘ Creation.” 

Mrs. Chapman Johnson’s piano solos were 
warmly appreciated, and Avondale seems very 
proud of this talented lady. 

Spohr’s **Last Judgment” occupied the 
second part. The chorus acquitted itself ina 
number of instances in a highly creditable 
manner. The solo parts were taken by Mrs. 
Lawson, Miss Alice G. Kendall, Mr. Lemmon, 
and Mr. Maish. 





Concerts, Conventions, Etc. 
The Texas Normal Music School will hold 
its sessions this year at Lancaster, from August 
5th to August 30th, H,S. Perkins, director. 


The School of Music at the Seaside Assembly 
(N. J.) this year will be under the charge of 
W.A. Lafferty. He is a good teacher, and will 
make a success of the school. - 





A carnival of. harmony and song is what De- 
troit proposes in connection with its Great Fair 
and Exposition next September. Sig. Cappa, 
leader of the Seventh (N. Y.) Regiment: Band, 
will have musical direction. 


‘One Year of Note Singing ” is the title of 
a neat pamphlet by O. E. McFadon, director 
of music in the public schools of Minneapolis. 
His statements and methods of teaching the 
rudiments are well shown in these few pages, 
and with one or two exceptions we can en- 
dorse them. We think the time names an in- 
cumbrance instead of a real help. 


Hampton, Va., has had a musical festival. 
In the chorus were three hundred children and 
two hundred adults, with an orchestra of 
twenty-five. The attendance was so large and 
the success of the festival was so great that an 
extra day was demanded. The director of the 
festival, Prof. F. G. Rathbone, has been teach- 
ing in the normal school the past two years, 
and the musical success of the festival was 
largely due to the good work accomplished by 
him in that time. The festival had the assist- 
ance of Madame De Marion, the celebrated 
German soprano, Sig. Celli, tenor, Helena C. 
Livingston, contralto, and other accomplished 
tulent, forming a concert company now man- 
aged by Henry Cohen. 


——— ee 


A clergyman was remarking in his sermon 
that though man may alter by becoming more 
civilized, animals are the same now that they 
were at creation. ‘‘ For instance,” said he, 
‘*the ass is the same now as ever; you never 
saw a bigger ass than you now see.”’ Some of 
the congregation were wicked enough to re- 





mark that it was perfectly true. 


Music in Boston. 
BosTon, June 15, 1889. 


‘*Gilmore the great and his wonderful 
band,” said the glaring posters on the walls of 
Boston last week, and the tawdry style of the 
announcement quite accurately heralded the 
tawdry style of the revivified Jubilee. Gilmore's 
band is an excellent organization so far as its 
brasses are concerned, but its wood-wind is very 
frequently out of tune, and one E-flat clarinette 
seemed to be playing a solo all the time. Be- 
sides, one does not care to hear Wagner and 
Weber overtures, which demand the delicacy 
of orchestra, given by a brass band at a con- 
stant fortissimo, The climax of this species of 
absurdity was reached when two movements 
of Beethoven’s sonata ‘ Pathetique’’ were 
given, Fancy this work arranged for brass 
band. After this I hope yet to hear Chopin’s 
‘*Berceuse” arranged for piccolo, clarinette, 
cymbals, and bass drum, Yet in the legiti- 
mate military numbers the band made a good 
effect, although it was often very sensational 
with clattering of sabres and the sound of gal- 
loping horses in the ‘* Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’”’ and with cheap imitations of crow- 
ing cocks in the barnyard scene. But, after all, 
Romeau in 1730 imitated a clucking hen on 
the clavicembalo, so Gilmore, in the year of 
grace, 1889, may be permitted a crowing 
rooster on the brasses. The concerts (nine in 
number) were all well patronized, and proved 
beyond doubt that there is a very large public in 
Boston, as elsewhere, who do not rise to the 
symphonic level, and whose wants can be 
catered to in a more noisy manner. Well, I 
shall quarrel with no one’s taste, and surely 
enjoyment of a good brass band is better than 
not enjoying music at all; only I could wish 
Gilmore ‘‘ the great” to let the classical works 
rest in peace. The choruses were generally 
weak. There were three different bodies of 
these, and they varied in merit. There was 
the ‘‘old Jubilee chorus,” made up of members 
of the Jubilees of twenty and seventeen years 
ago, and time had made their larynges some- 
what threadbare, so that the cultivated auditor 
could not enjoy their singing as much as they 
themselves seemed to do, Then there was the 
*« Boston Chorus,”’ of one thousand voices, of 
which great things were promised, but which 
sang in a meek and lamblike manner, so that 
they were covered with the tones of the brasses 
as with a mantle. Lastly, there was the 
chorus of the school children, which fairly 
eclipsed all the rest, singing with a precision 
and power that spoke volumes for their di- 
rector, H. E. Holt. The soloists were much 
better than I had anticipated. Best of all was 
Miss de Vere, who has a great future before 
her if some manager discovers what a brilliant 
soprano singer she is. Her work in the highest 
register is beautifully pure, and her staccato 
most exquisite. Madame Stone-Barton was 
very effective in almost all of her work, al- 
though at the end of the festival she began to 
sing out of tune. Miss Campbell sang finely 
in the alto solos. Herr Danckwardt was a 
bad species of shouting tenor, with high notes 
so woodeny that I suppose it is necessary to 
speak of their ‘‘timber.” Del Puente was as 
taking as ever, and gave his eternal ‘‘ Tore- 
ador Song,” in which he killed the bull in 
his usual fortissimo manner. Campanini made 
a great popular triumph, and I was very glad of 
it, for, spite of all one can say against some 
of his work, he has always been an enthusiastic 
musician, loyal to his Italian school, sacrificing 
much for it, and receiving more kicks than 
half-pence in return. He sings with true 
dramatic fervor, and although it is not the old, 
silver voice, his management of it is more 
artistic than of yore, and his dramatic intelli- 
gence is incontestible. He received a Jaurel 
wreath as a present from the chorus, and 











the audience yelled themselves hoarse with 
enthusiasm. But, among the men, the most 
artistic success was won by Myron W. Whit- 
ney, who sang as well as he has ever done 
in his life. Of late years I have been 
obliged to criticise this great singer, as flatting 
from pitch at almost every appearance, and | 
feared that the defect was to be permanent. His 
performances at these concerts have abun- 
dantly proved the contrary, and I am heartily 
glad to say that his noble bass voice has again 
its prestine vigor and solidity. 

More important than the Jubilee have been 
a couple of concerts recently given at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, for they show 
that the great institution is developing com- 
posers, The first was a concert of the compo- 
sitions of Mr. Benjamin Cutter. Mr. Cutter is 
teacher of violin in the institution, an Ameri- 
can, and has studied here in our midst. In 
every department of composition he shows 
great promise and much attainment. I have 
seen some of his orchestral compositions (not 
yet performed publicly) which will make their 
mark, 

The second was a concert also of original 
compositions, in manuscript, by John A, 
O'Shea, a graduate of the Conservatory, and 
the College of Music (its higher branch). 
Among the compositions given was the prize 
quartet, which won the gold medal awarded 
by the Conservatory for the best original com- 
position of the year. That this medal has 
been the means of drawing forth such a good 
string quartet is cause for felicitation, and it 
is a most important fact that the Conservatory 
is beginning to show good fruits in the very 
highest field of musical labor—that of original 
creation. 

My next letter will come to you from for- 
eign climes, for I am again going abroad to 
see that Europe doesn’t fall too far behind 
America in the matter of musical progress. 

PROTEUS, 





Palestrina. 


Gievanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, so called 
from the town of his birth in the Roman 
Campagna, was born not later than 1528, and 
died in 1594. Of his childhood nothing is 
known, but at a very early age he went to 
Rome, which at that time offered the fairest 
opening for a musical career. It is said that 
the boy was heard singing in the streets, and 
introduced into the choir of Santa Maria Mag- 
goire. However this may be—and the anec- 
dote is very doubtful—he certainly became a 
pupil of the Frenchman, Goudimel, who had a 
music-school in Rome. 

The next that we know about him is that in 
1551 he was made chapel-master of the Vatican 
on a humble salary, and dedicated to Pope 
Julius IIL. in 1554 *‘ the first masses that have 
ever been dedicated by an Italian to a Pope.” 
Soon afterward he married, facing for love’s 
sake the deep poverty which was soon in- 
creased by the birth of four sons, 

In 1555 the Pope rewarded him for his mass 
by the post of a singer in his private chapel. 
The successor of Julius, Marcullus II., was 
only pope for twenty-three days, and he, too, 
must have shown kindness to the musician, 
one of whose most celebrated compositions is 
known as the Missa Pape Marcelli. 

On his death a great blow fell on Palestrina. 
His appointment by Julius had been what we 
should call a ‘* job,” for in three respects Pales- 
trina had not the requisite qualifications for a 
vicar choral. He had a bad voice, and was 
moreover a layman, and was married. The 
other singers were, not unnaturally, a little 
displeased at this, and Paul IV, did not hesi- 
tate to turn him out of the choir. He did, in- 
deed, assign to him a small pension, but Pales- 
trina was a man of sensitive temperament, and 















the misery and anxiety of his situation brought 
on a severe illness. 

But before the year was over he was made 
chapel-master of the Lateran Church. From 
this time his stipends, theugh humble, just 
enabled him to live, and in 1§63 he achieved 
the most glorious work of his life, which was 
nothing less than the rescue of church music 
from total extinction. 

Church music had fallen into deplorable de- 
cadence, from which the pedantic artificiality 
of the Flemish School had been of no avail to 
rescue it. It had degenerated into fantastic 
artifices and meaningless conceits. The strains 
which echoed through the church aisles were 
often nothing more than secular melodies, some- 
times even of a degrading character, and not 
unfrequently the evil words of profane chan- 
soms were sung by the subordinate singers in- 
stead of the solemn phrases of the G/oria or 
the Ayrie. 

Pius 1V. seriously contemplated the final 
prohibition of church music; but fortunately 
the Council of Trent was sitting, and the entire 
reform, which alone could prevent the issuing 
of his edict, was intrusted to eight cardinals, 
of whom one was Borromeo. They commis- 
sioned Palestrina to write a mass which might 
serve as a type for the music of the sacred 
office. 

Impressed with the great and solemn re- 
sponsibility, Palestrina wrote three masses, of 
which one, the famous ‘* Mass of St. Mar- 
cellus,” saved church music from its menaced 
proscription. All who heard it felt that the 
difficulty was now at an end. The mass was so 
transcendently excellent that, at the close of a 
service in which it was performed, the enrap- 
tured pontiff declared that it must have been 
some such music that the apostle of the 
Apocalypse had heard sung by the triumphant 
host of angels in the New Jerusalem. 

Palestrina was appointed composer to the 
pontifical choir, and in spite of the jealous 
professionalism of the other singers, from 
which, more or less, he suffered all his life, 
he was confirmed in this office by seven suc- 
cessive popes, 

He had one other happy little triumph when 
in the jubilee of 1575, fifteen hundred singers 
from his native town, divided into three choirs 
of priests, layman and boys, entered Rome with 
Palestrina at their head, and chanting his be- 
loved music. But, on the whole, clouds settled 
thickly on his life, the clouds of ‘chronic 
penury and domestic affliction.” His three 
more worthy sons and his wife died; he was 
left with but one son, who had none of the 
genius and goodness of the sons whom he had 
lost. But in spite of all, he continued to work 
at the priesthood of his calling, and 


‘Still bore up, and steered right onward.”’ 


On his deathbed, February 2, 1594, he 
charged his son to publish his remaining works 
with all speed ** to the glory of the Most High 
God, and for the worship of His holy temple.”’ 
He breathed his last in the arms of one who 
resembled him in peaceful beauty and serenity 
of spirit, his beloved friend and confessor, St. 
Phillip Neri.—Canon Farrar, in Youth's Com- 


panion. 





Music in Country Schools. 


Music is becoming more popular in the rural 
districts, and the demand for competent and 
conscientious music teachers as specialists to 
introduce music as a branch of study in the 
country day schools is steadily increasing. 

J. Addison Brown, Bartley Bailey, Charles 
Spears and Wm. Tidd are engaged in this 
work in Green Co., Ohio, H. i. Johnson, 
George D. Buchanan in Shelby Co., and J. R. 
Valentine in Champaign Co. 

We will be pleased to hear from other places 
where this work is going on. If any of our 








readers know of other teachers being engaged 
in this field please report the same to us, as we 
wish to keep the run of this new work, 

Mr. Brown taught in twenty-two schools last 
winter. Mr, Buchanan taught in twenty and 
Mr. Valentine in nineteen. 

As the plan is steadily growing in favor 
among the patrons of our country schools it 
bids to become an important faction in 
guiding the music of the masses in the rural 
districts, It is a coming tide. It is carried on 
successfully even in tsolated districts, but 
brings best results where the schools of an en- 
tire township work upon a graded system and 
meet annually in a mass meeting, that is, a re- 
union or school picnic. This gives the oppor- 
tunity of rendering some full choruses by the 
school children of the township and thus makes 
a showing of the work that is being done. 

Our feeling in this matter is expressed in the 
following stanza in Common Meter : 

Go On, gO On, go On, go on 
Go on, go on, go on 
40 on, go on, gO on, go on, 


Go on, go on, go on 
Cho.—Go on, ete 





- 


Amen. 


The London Musical Standard is doing the 
musical world, as well as the Church, a good 
service by pointing out the defects in the pres- 
ent settings of the words sung in the service of 
the Episcopalists. In connection with a dis- 
cussion of the subject the Standard gives the 
following ideas concerning the “Amen” used 
at the close of nearly all sacred music. 

Amen (cf. Murray and others) is most prop- 
erly a verbal adjective, meaning ‘ sure,” 
“trustworthy.” St, Paul uses it so in II. Cor, 
i. 29, ‘All the promises of God in Him are 
yea and Amen,” But it is also used as a sub- 
stantive. The original of the word ‘ truth,” 
“God of Truth” (Isaiah lxv. 16) is Amen; 
and ‘“‘ These things saith the Amen, the faith- 
ful and true witness” (Rev. iii. 14). It is more 
frequently used as an adverb or interjection, 
expressing concurrency of wish with what has 
been uttered, ‘* May it be as has been said or 
promised.” In the Church Catechism children 
are taught that when used at the end of a 
prayer its meaning is ‘‘So be it’’; hence it 
has arisen that the millions of our countrymen 
suppose that it always bears that meaning ; 
and the impropriety of this will be perceived 
at once when, after Gloria Patri, we apply 
the meaning it bears to the Divine Glory, 
which we have just acknowledged has been, is 
now, and will be from everlasting to everlast- 
ing. Amen cannot here mean ‘‘ So may it be,”’ 
but “ True it is,” the evvere, evvero of the Ital- 
ian. Our Blessed Lord, according to the evan- 
gelists, used the term as Truly, truly, or of a 
truth, The Amen attached to the lesser Dox- 
ology applies to it especially, and with this 
meaning. The musical treatment should there- 
fore be in unison with this character, and of 
quite a different character from the Amen after 
prayer, which the Plagal cadence so thorough- 
ly emphasizes. Happily this difference is suf- 
ficiently illustrated by the musicians of the 
Elizabethan age, who seem to have been more 
thoughtful than some modern writers would 
appear to be. The Amen will thus bear—nay, 
calls for—a musical rendering strictly consist- 
ent with its position, and the amplified treat- 
ment it receives after Gloria Patri is quite in 
keeping with its meaning in that place. Han- 
del has well shown us this in his magnificent 
‘Amen ”’ which so fittingly closes the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah.” Had he looked on ‘‘Amen”’ as always 
meaning ‘*So be it,” he would surely have 
wound up “* Worthy is the Lamb” with the 
couple of Amens which close the final chorus, 
But no! Handel knew better, and Ads “‘Amen”’ 
is, as it were, a reiteration again and again of 
the words “ It istrue—it is true!’ ‘* Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain, and hath redeemed 
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It is true—it will be 
Worthy is the 


us to God by His blood, 
true through endless zxons. 


>? 


Lamb! 





As to Breathing. 


A boy fourteen years old, recently import- 
ed from Kentucky, handed in the following 


as a composition on ‘‘ Breathing.’”? The in- 
struction was: ‘Tell all you can about 
breathing.” He said: ‘Breath is made of 


air. We breathe with our lungs, our lights, 
our liver and kidneys. If it wasn’t for ou 
breath we would die whcn we slept. Our 


breath keeps the life a going through the nose 
when we are asleep. Boys that stay in a room 
all day should not breathe. They should wait 
till they get out of doors, Boys in a room 
make bad, unwholesome air. They make 
carbonicide. Carbonicide is poisoner than 
mad dogs. A heap of soldiers was in a black 
hole in India, and a carbonicide got in that 
there black hole and killed nearly every one 
afore morning. Girls kill the breath with cor- 
sits that squeezes the diagram. Girls can’t 
holler or run like boys because their diagram 
is squeezed too much. If I was a girl I'd 
ruther be a boy, so I can holler and run and 
have a great big diagram.” 


Musical bopper. 


A LiTTLe MIxep.—A man entered Bren- 
tano’s very hurriedly the other day and said 
to the attendant: ‘‘ Have you a book called 
the ‘The Quick or the Tiger?’ “You 
mean ‘ The Lady or the Dead,’ don’t you?” 
**VYes, How much is it ?”"— 7exas Siftings. 


In these July days we admire anything that 
offers a suggestion of coolness. We therefore 
appeciate the sang-froid of the Boston man- 
ager, who, when his theater was discovered to 
be on fire, stepped before the curtain and 
spoke as follows: “ Ladies and gentlemen, we 
have just discovered the cause of the stifling 
temperature from which you have doubtless 
been suffering. The house has been on fire for 
nearly half an hour. In assuring you of my 
regret at the occurrence and the unavoidable 
necessity of bringing the performance to a 
close, you will permit me to express my heart- 
felt joy that we have succeeded at last in 
thoroughly warming up a Boston audience.” 

Shears—“ Tooter had addition to hi 
family this morning.” 

Editor—‘* What was it?” 

Shears—‘“‘A boy.” 

Editor—“ Make a note of 
of ‘New Music.’”’ 


an 


it under the head 


In 1989—Mr, Donnervetter—*“* Vot do you 
suppose dose Yankee beebles vill vant next ? 

Mr. Hockheimer—*“ Vot do dey vant now? 

Mr. Donnervetter—‘‘Some of ‘em haf de 
cheek to vant dose English language teached 
in der bublic schools.”’ 


“ Grandpa, what made you so bald the child 
Asked as she sat on the old man’s kne« 
And the old man, rubbing his shining poll 
With this answer the wee one beguiled 
“ The years rolling over our heads, you see, 
Rub off all the hair as they roll 


New York Herald 


Mr. Orlrite—‘* Well, upon my word, all this 
talk about whom you are descended from tires 
me,”’ 

Mr. Snobey—‘‘I dont agree with you. I 
think it most important.” 

Orlrite—* It’s nothing of the sort. If people 
could show that they had ascended, in:tead of 
descended from their ancestors, it might be 
something to be proud of.” 
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Another Musical Prodigy. 


LONDON, May 16.-——-It is doubtful whether 
Manager Abbey is going to bring the women 
of New York to the feet of Otto Hegner as 
they flocked to little Josef Hofmann. Despite 
the dowdy way in which Hofmann’s parents 
dressed him, there was a childish charm and 
originality about him which Hegner seems to 
lack. Hegner is more of a boy of the world. 
Two London seasons and a series of successful 
concerts on the Continent have almost brushed 
off the unaffected manners and absence of 
self-consciousness which won Hofmann so many 
hearts in New York. Hegner is nearly a year 
older than Hofmann (thirteen), and slightly 
smaller, though more squarely set. He is 
dressed to perfection. Sometimes his concert- 
room behavior is so demurely dignified that it 
is almost comical. London critics say that 
Hegner is a much better musician than Hof- 
mann. 

It is generally stated that Otto Hegner is 
Swiss by birth, He was born in Germany. 
His parents were very poor, When the boy 
was six years old some visitor to the German 
village discovered his talent for music. He 
was put under the tuition of Franz Fricker, a 
pianist of local repute, and made wonderfully 
rapid progress, When he was eight years old 
Hans Huber, a celebrated Swiss composer, liv- 
ing at Bale, took charge of him and gave him 
a good musical education, He made him mas- 
ter of technique. The moment Otto began to 
attract attention by playing at small concerts 
in Swiss villages his parents began to think 
about making money with him. When most 
boys of his age are on the rocking-horse Otto 
was afloat on the world as a full-fledged mu- 
sical prodigy. He made a hit in London at 
once, playing the most difficult compositions 
with the af/omé and self-possession of a mature 
musician. The London papers said that he 


- was the most wonderful boy pianist since 


Liszt. 

Mr. Abbey does not care to say what he is 
paying Hegner to go to America, but he says 
that it is more than he paid Hofmann, whose 
contract was for eighty concerts for $25,000, 
As Hofmann only played in fifty-six concerts, 
he was only paid a proportionate share-of the 
sum agreed upon, Hegner is going to give 
about the same number of concerts, but he 
will take more time about them. He expects 
to stay in America from next November until 
May, 1890. His share will be something like 
$500 for each concert, Hegner’s father travels 
with him, but his mother does not. In New 
York Mr. Abbey’s people attributed much of 
the fuss that came about to Mrs, Hofmann. 
The Hofmanns are building a new house in 
Eisnach and doing very well through the mu- 
nificence of little Josef’s New York admirers. 
At last accounts the lad was not getting well 
very rapidly and is not likely to play in public 
again this year. 


‘ 





A New Operetta. 





It is a pleasure to welcome an operetta with 
a book that is comprehensible, an ample 
amount of fun of the kind without which it 
seems entertainments of this class cannot main- 
tain an existence, but which is nevertheless in- 
troduced without violence to the story, with 
a pretty, poetical purpose, some amiable senti- 
ment amiably expressed, a good deal of pict- 
uresqueness in dress, and music which de- 
lights the amateur as well as him who only 
wants his ears tickled for the moment. Such 
a list of good qualities in an operetta it has 
not been our good fortune to discover in a good 
while, which fact makes it the more agreeable 
to say that they are all present in ‘ Clover,” 
which was brought forward at Palmer’s N. Y. 








Theater by the McCaull Opera Company re- 
cently. In fact, there is only one thing really 
disappointing in the piece, and that is its title. 
In the original German this operetta is called 
‘Die Jagd nach dem Glueck’”’—literally ‘* The 
Chase after Happiness’’—and this title sums 
up its story in a nutshell. In the Bavarian 
Highlands lives a young nobleman engaged to 
a worthy young woman, whom he is about to 
marry, She learns of his longing for travel, 


adventure and fame and arranges a year’s res- | 


pite to be spent by the young man in his 
search for happiness on the lines drawn by his 
romantic fancy. He sets out alone with his 
valet, as he supposes, but in fact accompanied 
by his sweetheart, who (with the valet’s sweet- 
heart, of course), in various disguises, watches 
over him while he meets with the conventional 
adventures in Paris (fickle danseuses, false 
friends and rapacious gamesters), tastes of the 
cup of military glory only to have it dashed 
from his hand when he is about to quaff it 
in the army of Charles XII. of Sweden, and 
plunges into the frivolities of the Carnival at 
Venice. The outcome of all this fooling can 
beimagined. The young nobleman’s longings 
and affections are turned homeward after each 
catastrophe, and he closes the year of proba- 
tion in the arms of his sweetheart, cured of 
his romantic propensities. 

It will be seen at a glance that in all this 
there is no plot, but simply a series of incidents 
strung together to give scene-painter and cos- 
tumer an opportunity to delight the spectator 
with a brave and varied show and the com- 
poser a chance to apply “ local color” to his 
music, This chance Herr Von Suppe has ac- 
cepted and the result is that the score is full 
of beauty, interest and variety. Characteristic 
Bavarian music (with a ‘‘Jodel”) opens the 
operetta; in the Parisian scene Offenbach is 
cleverly imitated ; the camp life of the second 
act (the operetta consists of a prologue and 
three acts) is made stirring by means of some 
capital martial strains, and in the Carnival at 
Venice there is a rapid succession of melodies 
and rhythms which we have learned to associ- 
ate with Spain, Italy and the careless Austrian 
capital, 





The Minister and His Hymn-Book. 


‘“‘The modern hymn-book is the product of 
evolution,” says Dr. Broadus,in a recent lecture 
to a class of theological students. ‘* Hymns are 
found among the earliest literary productions. 
Songs combine the rhythm of poetry with mu- 
sic. The origin of our hymn-book is. undoubt- 
edly to be found in the 150 psalms, There are 
apparently extracts from Christian hymns to be 
met with in the epistles. It is clear that the 
apostolic Christians had many religious hymns, 
and delighted in singing them. The earliest 
Greek hymns that survive belong to the latter 
end of the fourth century, an age prolific in 
great preachers. Inthe eighth century icono- 
clasm gave rise to an excited religious feeling, 
and the result was an outburst of hymn liter- 
ature. The great age of the Greek hymns was 
long past are that of Latin hymns began, The 
great age for the production of Latin hymns 
was during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and it is worthy of note that this was the age 
of the great Latin preachers, and the time of 
the revival of learning. I would strongly rec- 
ommend to you the study of the Latin hymns. 
The German language contains more hymns 
than all the other languages combined, The 
latest estimate places the number at 100,000, 
while there are only about 17,000 in the 
English language. The German mind is rich 
in sentiment and imagination, and in German 
the terms of familiar life can be introduced into 
devotional literature without irreverence or 
offense. The history of French hymns began 
with metrical psaltery. 














“ Dr. Broadus went on to describe the grad- 
ual development of English hymnal literature, 
and reviewed the most noted English hymn- 
writers and their characteristics. Hesaid that 
the lowest ebb to which hymnal literature has 
descended can be found in the Salvation army 
hymn-book, in which old hymns have been 
altered in a grotesque way, and made so ridic- 
ulous as to be unbearable to a refined taste. In 
conclusion he advised the theological students 
to learn to sing, and cultivate music, and cau- 
tioned them to exercise judgment and taste 
in the selection of hymns during their future 
ministerial careers.” 





> 


There has just died in Milan a gentleman 
who had regularly attended performances at 
La Scala for sixty-five years! The endurance 
of the human {frame sometimes approaches the 
marvelous, 


There is a good story of a Rio de Janeiro 
manager who engaged, in Paris, three artists 
for the post of first tenor, The three met on 
board ship and demanded an explanation of 
their chief. They had it: ‘*Gentlemen, in a 
week after landing, two of you will be dead of 
yellow fever. The survivor gets the work and 
the salary.” Zadleau / 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Katydids. An Operetta. Music by Paolo La 
Villa. This isa little fairy operetta for ladies’ voices, 
designed for use in young ladies’ schools, and for ex 
hibitions. It is not difficult, does not require much 
scenery, and will be found very interesting and 
effective. The author is a well-known yoice teacher 
of New York City, where the operetta will shortly be 
produced. 


Corona Mariana, by H. Bialla. This is an entirely 
new collection of music for women’s voices, for use 
in Catholic choirs, seminaries, convents, and schools. 
The music is of a pleasing character, varied with 
neat and tasteful harmonies. For the use intended 
we should say the book was a most complete success. 
The book would not be available for Protestant choirs 
on account of the Latin words, etc. 


The Lincoln History. Following sees the July 
chapters of ‘‘ The Life of Lincoln '’—which, as already 
pee nye nem A the ene pete —— 
and Mr. G ey's sugges peace trip to Niagara 
—there will probably be only six more installments 
of this remarkable history in The Century series. It 
is said that these concluding chapters deal with the 
most important and absorbing personal and political 
topics, to which Messrs. Nicolay and Hay bring a 
vast fund of special information. Lincoln's sagacity 
in dealing with men and measures (and occasionally 
his humor) come out in strong relief in the —- 
that give the inside view of the attempt of the Rad- 
icals to defeat the renomination of the President, of 
the disagreements resulting in Cabinet changes, of 
Chase's appointment to the chief-justiceship, and of 
the executive dealings with the “ copperhead " con- 
spirators at the North. No part of the work will 
attract wider attention than the account of the 
measures adopted by the religious denominations in 
support of the Administration, and of the sympathy 
and wisdom with which the President met the sug- 
gestions of the churches. Of the interest of the last 
three installments it is only necessary to say that 
they cover the period from the second inaugural to 
= —_ of Lincoln and the collapse of the re- 
yellion. 

The publishers announce that the back numbers 
of -The Century from November, 1886, containing the 
installments of the Lincoln History are now all in 
print and can be anguees to those who wish to com- 
»lete their sets. Of several of these numbers two 

undred and fifty thousand copies have been printed. 


Wide Awake for June might well be called a “ true- 
story number.’"’ It opens with a reproduction of 
Henry Bacon's beautiful painting, ‘The End of a 
Long Day,” —— ed especially for Wide Awake 
—a lovely picture. en come the true stories—five 
of them: “A Plain Case" is by the now famous 
writer, Miss Wilkins, who grew her early laurels in 
Wide Awake; this story is most pathetic. The scene 
of Miss Risley Seward’s brilliant story is on board an 
ocean steamer; it is entitled “The Naughtiest Boy I 
Ever Met.” rs. General Frémont’s is a California 
story, ‘‘The House that Jack Built.’ Mrs. Annie 
Sawyer-Downs’ story is of the Confederate side in the 
Civil War, a jolly tale, ‘The French Member of 
Company B.” The story of Sara Trainer Smith, 
‘Overboard in the Java Sea,’’ will go to everybody's 
heart. The serials are excellent: ret Sidney's 
* Five Little Peppers Further On”’ has a tremendous 
surprise for sendowe; oe Fair’s Fairness,’’ by Tal- 
bot, will be enjoyed by Wide Awake’s grown-up audi- 
ence. The number abounds with able articles. 
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f George F. Root, of the United States, has deposited in the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title | with the laws of the United States respecting copy 
: or description of which is in the following words, to , rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
F | wit Librarian of Congress. 
/ THE FIRST GUN IS FIRED. In renewal for 4 years from June 11, 1889, when the 
Song and Chorus. first term of 28 years will have expired. 
4 Worps AND Music BY GrorGe F. Roor. LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
| ioe : COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
PIANO FORTES _,_ pisctanee: UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
| rhe John Church Co. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Cannot be Excelled for Touch, | the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity CoPrpyYRIGHT OFFICE. 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and with the laws of the United States respecting copy No. 1,766 U, WASHINGTON. 
Great Power of Tone, with = "#!' A. Dactaa of Cons To wir, Be ir REMEMBERED: ; 
. : 2 Gy Congress That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini 
Highest Excellence of Work- In renewal for 14 years from April 15, 1889, when | iss9, George F. Root, of Chicago, Ill., has deposited 
i manship. the first term of 28 years will have expired. in this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, | LIBRARIAN OF Cononmes, wanes description of which is,in the following words, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, | COPYRIGHT OFFICE, : oN 
NEW-YORK. | UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. GRIEVE NOT THE HEART THAT LOVES THEE. 
| aw - Ce ay em Quartette. . 
OPYRIGHT OFFICE , "i 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, General Ag 13, | no i 7e4u. ieee gps ~~ a WRITTEN AND ComPosED BY Geo. F, Root, 
Ia al ci To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: Cincinnati : 
CINCINNATI. | That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini The John Church Co. 
| 1889, George F. Root, of Chicago, Ill., has deposited . i soe , a wi 
,; in this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the ew one 2. eee eens phat apa 
ABRARIAN OF CONGRESS, | tithes aecriptt ‘which { of ine wore \ 1 the laws o s ” ~oOpy- 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, on eee ee ee rights. A. R, SPOFPORD, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, , > COTTAGE pan ‘ | Librarian of Congress. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, } THE COTTAGE IN THE VALE. In renewal for 14 years from June 11, 1889, when 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, Quartette. the first term of 28 years will have expired. 
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deposited in this Office the title of a Musical Com- | with the laws of the United States respecting copy Lamany op Conan, 
position, the title or description of which is in the rights A. R. SPOFFORD COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
toliowing words, to wit | Librarian of Congress No. 1,762 U. WASHINGTON. 
f =e ~* — ee _ | renewal fe ¢ fr J . 39 . . To wir, Be it REMEMBERED: 
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a _ this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the | Cincinnati: 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES 
. 
These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 
WM. KNABE & Co., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


We are issuing yearly, in the peer seasons, mate | 
al occasions, such as | 


of all kinds, suitable for spec 
Christmas, Easter, Flower Tender. Children’s Day, 
ne ona lete lists sent on applica- 
tion. W CHURCH Co Cincinnati 


THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


COmWsSsoLIDATED 


ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


By 8. C. HAYSLIP, 


For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
MEETINGS, and all 


REVIVAL SERVICES. 


A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 


one. 
Price, $1.00. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCE CO., Cincinnati. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention ee to mail orders, and particu 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
bought in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 

Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 


pric 
ye THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
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IANO 


America’s 


RIMER. 
greatest 
1 redex, by permission, to Dr. Mason, 
r. Sherwood, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter 
silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 


terms 


RES BF ance or SS Baticots. COOmRERT 


Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
gp a music dealer does not keep them, send di- 
rectl ly ‘oH. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.C ity. 


‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by TEE EVERETT PIAND CO, Boston, Mass. 
_ TheJobn Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Wo. 5. 
By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 


THE Ss Soha VISITOR. 


PALMERS. Box ons 2 all at STM. Breve net. I ZERLU) UPpES 


“ , “Kina OF THE Sua. Sa 


6,023 


Musical Publications ! 


= Bein. PRONOUNS “1 e 


and Sacred Selections. 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our 
| Octavo Pieces, 6000 in number. All are 
most carefully selected, as containing the 
best Anthems, Glees, Choruses, Quartets, 
More expensive to 
publish than sheet music, we still sell them 


for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of | 


GosrrL Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and Gospel 
Hymns No. 5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 
contains 208 pages, nearly double the 
number 


previous single volumes, 
t the same prices, i. ¢. 


MUSIC EDITION. 


but it will be sol 


$30. 00 per 100 
© nee Peas 50.00 per 100 


WORDS ONLY. 
Board Covers......... 10.00 per 100 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp .. 15.00 per 100 


sere ED: TION. 
Paper Covers 

If ordered by mail, add 5 cts. for postage on the 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words Only in boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. 

No. 5 will not be bound or combined with Gosret 
HyMNs CONSOLIDATED. 

Gos . HYMNS are the onl 
the kind used by Messrs. MOODY and 
SANKEY in their gospel meetings. Do 
not be deceived by misicading advertixe- 
= of books issued by other publish- 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


Board Covers 
Flexible Cloth 


books of 


Root & SONS MusIc Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


Feneral (husic a 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS axe ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


5.00 per 100 | 
~ | lection, (each §$ 


School Teachers 

will find numerous Concert and Exhibition 
Songs in our well made School Song Col- 
lections, of which some of the newest are 
“United Voices,” (50 cts., $4. 80 doz.) “ Chil- 
dren’s School Son, (35 ets., $3.60 doz.) “ Kin- 
dergarten and _ Me School Songs,” (30 cts., 
$3.00 doz.) and “Songs and Games for Little 
Ones,” ($2.( 0.) 

Books for Social Singing 
have many effective Songs and Choruses, 
as “ College Songs,” (50 cts.) “ War Songs, "(50 
cts.) “ Jubilee and Plantation Songs,’ 30 cts.) 
“American Male Choir,” ($1.) Temperance 
Rallying Songs, | " (35 cts.) Memoria] Day Songs 
and Hymns,” (25 cts. 

Music for Temperance. 

160 rousing good songs in Asa Hull’s Tem 
perance Rallying Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 doz. 

Music for Concerts; Juvenile. 

The Cantatas, Merry Company, New Flora's 
Festival, Voices of Nature, Who Killed Cock 
Robin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doz.) Dairy Maid’s 
Supper, ( Lewis,) 20 cts. $1.80 doz. 

Music for Home. 

Popular Song Collection, Popular Piano Col- 

1.00.) 


Emerson’s Easy Anthems 

$7.20 per dozen,) are 49 in number 
give about one for each Sun 

vear, and are full of grace and 


(SO cts., 
—quite new 
day in the 
beauty. 
Song pea 

(60 cts., 36 per dozen, by L. Emerson, 
a new and very “ perfect’ book for Singing 
Classes, pe rhaps the best of a long series of 
books by the same author. 


The Graded Singing School, 
(50 cts., $4.50 per dozen,) by D. F. Hodges, 
is a sensible, practical method. by a very 
sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fur- 
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| nished with good material for successful 


work. 

Jehovah's Praise, 
(81, or $9 per dozen.) by L. O. Emerson, is a 
full size Church Music Book, with a large 
number of Anthems and Tunes for choirs, 
also Glees, Part-Songs, and a multitude of 
melodious exercises for classes. 


Praise in gue 


(40 cts., $4.20 doz.,! by L. and E. U. Em 
erson, is a new Sunday Se ‘bool and Praise 
book, full of uncommonly good music and 
hymns. A very “ perfect” book for vestry 
singing. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


O. DITSON COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. 


867 Broadway, New York. 
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